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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Memoirs of Micajah Collins. 
(Continued from page 177.) 

1815, 7th mo. 31st. Went to Lansinburg, 
and attended a meeting appointed in the Pres- 
byterian meeting-bouse at 6 o'clock. Some 
were tendered, but my mind not much re- 
lieved. Returned again to Troy. 

8th mo. 2nd. <A very dull heavy season in 
Coeman's mid-week meeting, with a close 
searching testimony, and a word of exhorta- 
tion to those who are tried. Dined at Chris- 
topber Healy’s. 

ard. This afternoon made a visit to Han- 
nab Barnard. A few years ago she stood in 
the place of a minister in our Society, emi- 
nently celebrated in the view of many. Di- 
vers times she travelled abroad in this land, 
assuch, and went to Europe on a religious 
visit; where, for want of keeping in that 
bumble state of watchfulness, and patient 
resignation to her divine Master’s will, as best 
become her station in a cause not her own, 
but only engaged as a servant, and on which 
her preservation depended ; she entered into 
false reasoning in that sensual wisdom which 
knows not God, and suffered her mind to be 
drawn into sundry very important errors con- 
cerning the faith once delivered to the saints. 
In consequence of which, she was brought 
under examination by her friends in England, 
in their Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meet- 
ing Capacity : and after a long course of trial, 
and a full, patient, and candid hearing and 
investigation of her case, she was judged un- 
sound in the faith of the gospel. Her minis- 
tty was disapproved, and she suspended ; and 
she returning home to America, was soon 
brought under dealing for her errors, by her 
Friends there, and they failing by their labor 
to bring her to a sense of them—she was dis- 
wned. She took offence at her treatment, 
ind made some efforts to raise and establish 
her character on the ground she bad taken. 
But the ground being untenable, all her efforts 
fuled ; and as respected that popular estima- 
tion In the minds of many people, which was 
anticipated, she sunk into a state of obscurity, 
Where she remains to the present time: now 
twelve years since the occurrence. 

In her conversation with us, and I have 
understood also with others, she dwells on 
such things and such subjects as are calcu- 
lateto avert any serious remarks relative to 
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her case, past or at present; and to divert her 
own mind from such reflections and impres- 
sions as would show her the state she is in; 
and, if attended to, would correct her errors 
and place her on more favorable and eligible 
ground. She appeared to me as one tossed 


about in her mind, without security and with-| 


out a resting-place. Her case I pitied, but 
saw no way for any religious converse with 
her. Amenable to Divine justice she must be 
left; and so I parted with her, being well 
aware that if there is not an ear open to hear, 
nor an eye open to see, argument with such 
tends rather to settle them in-their error, 
than to help them out of it. Argument op- 
posed to argument is oftentimes, by those 
who are in error, considered to balance the 
account, if not to come off with conquest. 

5th. My prospect as respects this journey 
being now nearly brought to a close, rode to 
Canaan, in Connecticut, and 6th, at their First- 
day meeting, my mind was much relieved. 

14th. Rode home; where we met with our 
dear relatives and friends with joy, who were 
glad to receive us again to their society, and 
were in bealtbh, with a few exceptions. We 
found nothing bad suffered in our absence, 
either by diminution of friendship or other- 
wise. All which is felt to be cause of hum- 
ble thankfulness, and calls forth sensations of 
adoration and praise to Him who called forth 
in the field of labor, and who has gone before 
and led the way through many straits, and 
{been marvellously near in times of peril, and 
lof trial; strengthening me so far to perform 
the journey in the way cast up before me, as 
to obtain the great object of it, peace to my 
own soul; and I humbly trust to the general 
satisfaction of those among whom my lot has 
been cast in the progress of it, and who still 
retain a place in my memory, and are near 
and dear to me, in the feeling of that love 
which drew me from my habitation to visit 
them, in the opening and spring of the Gos- 
pel, in their solitary places, in remote and 
distant lands. This must, 1 think, long re- 
main. It enabled me to return to that out- 
ward peaceful abode which bas been resigned 
up a sacrifice to that cause of truth and right- 
cousness, upon earth, which has long been 
dearest of all to my heart. 

16th. It is indeed consoling to an unspeak- 
able degree, once more to repose in the bosom 
of that endeared society with whom I have 
long been wont to associate, and with many 
of them to enjoy the calming and comforting 
influence of Him who has been with those 
who have staid by the stuff, as with those 
who have been called forth into distant parts 
of the vineyard to labor. 
preservation has been near and strengthened 
our minds, and qualified them for mutual en- 


|sixteen months, lacking a few hours, in which 
time I have travelled, by computation, five 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven 
‘miles; and am now sweetly reposing at my 





The blessing of 


joyment, now, after the long separation of 


‘own habitation, under my own vine and under 
my own fig-tree, where none can make me 
afraid. Where I can kiss the staff that sus- 
tained, and bless the rod that corrected me. 
| Where quietness pervades my spirit. “ Bless 
ithe Lord, ye bis angels, that excel in strength, 
that do his commandments, hearkening unto 
the voice of his word. Bless the Lord, all ye 
his bost ; ye ministers of his that do his plea- 
sure. Bless the Lord, all his works in all 
places of his dominion. Bless the Lord, O 
my soul!” Amen. 

9th mo. 16th. Having been at home one 
month from this long journey, with the ap- 
probation of my friends in our Monthly Meet- 
ing, and accompanied by my cousin Ezra 
Collins, left home again to pay a religious 
visit to Friends and some others in Smithfield 
jand part of Rhode Island Quarterly Meetings, 
branches of our Yearly Meeting, with a mind 
humbled under a renewed sense of the im- 
portance of the work of the Gospel. 

17th. At Bolton First-day meeting, enlarged 
in the authority of the Gospel, and though 
the opportunity was so far satisfactory, my 
mind was not yet relieved. At the close of 
the meeting, those present were requested to 
come together again, and to invite their neigh- 
bors to come with them, at 4 o’clock, after- 
jnoon; when we went to meeting again my 
lmind became very fully relieved. Took tea, 
where we had a solid opportunity with the 
family and other young Friends present, and 
went to John Fry’s to lodge, he being now in 
the eighty-fifth year of bis age. 

22d. Accompanied by divers friends, went 
to Grafton and attended a meeting appointed 
and held in a meeting-house, said to have been 
built for the accommodation of travelling 
ministers of any denomination that should 
feel a concern to bold meetings there. The 
meeting was relieving and satisfactory. 

23rd. A meeting being appointed for us, 
to be held at Mendon today, we prepared 
this morning to go there; but sucb was the 
violence of the wind and the storm, that 
travelling was rendered impractieable, and 
we gave up to stay where we were. Many 
buildings were blown down, others unroofed, 
and abundance of forest and fruit trees torn 
up by the roots: and some cattle killed in the 
country. About noon the storm abated, and 
after dinner we set off for Uxbridge ; but such 
was the effect of the storm, that it was with 
great difficulty we rode eight miles that after- 
noon. As we passed along we found the end 
of the brick meeting-house at Uxbridge was 
blown in, and the inside of the house much 
torn to pieces by the falling of the bricks. 

24th. At their First-day meeting at Smith- 
field in the forenoon, and afternoon at one 
appointed at Slatter’s factory ; both of them 
good meetings. We hear of much damage 
done at Providence by the late storm. 

25th. Rowland Rathbun and wife accom- 
panied us to Burrillville, where an alarm was 
sounded among them. 
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26th. Had a satisfactory meeting at Cum-|tains thousands of people, and the hum may 
be heard all over the west of the city. 
ing through the crowds and between the stalls 
we see or bear nothing which shows that the 


berland, wherein some minds were baptized 
together. 

27th. Made a visit toa Friend: from the 
top of whose house we beheld the sad effects 
of the late storm. It is not in my power to 
portray the scene: ships, buildings, merchan- 
dise, furniture of every description thrown 
together in one common heap of ruin, and in 
such manner as not easily to be understood 
without being scen. Ships left or? the tops 
of wharves, vessels of considerable burthen 
driven up into the streets, and one of perbaps| 
fifty or sixty tons, now laying in the back 
yard belonging to the house where we now 
are; and all this perhaps where the tide never 
flowed before. 


(To be continued.) 


dete 
A Visit to the Antananarivo Market. 

_ Werecently paid a visit tothe Antananarivo 
market with a view to study what effects the 
French war bad upon the mercantile activity 
of the Hovas. Friday is the great market} 
day, and before daylight every path and road 
leading from the country villages is lined 
with people wending their way towards the 
“ Friday” quarter of the town, as the market) 
place is called. Stopping for a short time at 
one of the cross-corners outside the city, we 
attempted to study human nature from the 
packets and loads which each person carried. 
Not a person passed without carrying some- 
thing to the market, and most of them were 
running, or at least walking very hurriedly. | 
The most prominent were the carriers of tim- 
ber, sturdy, rough-looking men, from the vil- 
lages bordering on the forests. Many of them| 
had pieces of timber of as much as 200 Ibs. | 
weight on their shoulder, which they swung 
round from one shoulder to the other still! 
going at a running pace. ‘They had come at! 
least ten miles that morning, and it was about 
eight o’clock then. Youths and boys also had! 
loads of wood proportioned to their size and | 
strength. Most of this timber was newly | 
hewn wood, and the muscular appearance of 
the bearers evidently showed that they had| 
been engaged on it during the week. Now 
and then the eye was drawn to a snarly or 
rotten old piece of wood carried by an old 
man; bis strength or other occupations no} 
longer allowing him to prepare timber for| 
building, so be was going to speculate on fire-| 
wood. Next came a man with two baskets 
of oranges, and we wondered how much he 
would get for them. These would be followed 
by a family group ; the women carrying newly 
woven cloth, or material for stuffing mat- 
tresses, an old woman nearly seventy carry- 
ing aniron pot, and a little boy trotting along| 
with a piece of broken spade which he could 
probably exchange for balf a yard of calico. 
All these people were thinly clad, and the 
wind was very bleak ; but it is probably the 
comparatively cold climate of Imerina which 





cided lack of European wares, but Europeans 
are the principal people inconvenienced by 


jah 


iwhere they are under French government, knew not what be asked. 
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the Hovas are blockaded in the interior for 
years, it can only tend to further develop that 
activity and ingenuity which has alread 

made them superior to the coast tribes, We 
see nothing in the Antananarivo market from 
abroad which is essentially necessary to the 
existence of the Malagasy as a nation, Jy 
wood, iron, stone, and all kinds of metals, the 
Hovas have unbounded wealth. The land ia 
exceedingly fertile, and the quantity and 
cheapness of every kind of food in the market 
is extraordinary. The general aspect of the 
market shows ata glance that bombardments 
and blockades of the coast have not the slight. 
est effect upon the Hovas. All this does nog 
alter the fact that, as far as foreigners are ¢op. 
cerned, trade is very bad.-- From “ The Madp. 
gascar Times,” 6th mo. 18th, 1884. 
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Hovas are in the least inconvenienced by 
French threats, or blockades. There is a de- 








that. Certainly the Malagasy prefer foreign 
cotton goods, but as they are too expensive 
they can do without them. In ordinary times 
yard of unbleached calico is sold in the 
market for 5d., whereas now it is 8d. or 9d. ; 
and the stalls of American and Manchester 
goods which formerly were the most crowded 
quarters of the market are now comparatively 
deserted. On the other band, the native fab-| 
rics are in abundance. There are the native- 
woven cotton lambas, rotia-fibre cloth, and 
hemp-fabrics. Bargaining for some hempen 
cloth, about like sail-cloth, we purchased five 
yards for the sum of 1s. 4d. It was about a 
yard wide and will compare very favorably: 
with anything of the class. The native- 
woven cotton “lambas” are made three yards 
long and two yards wide, and are sold at from 
six to nine shillings cach. They are woven. 
in many colors and display taste. So much ence or unfaithfulness. We are called by the 
then for the effect of the war on the cotton name of our Saviour, and profess to believe 
trade ; it has simply developed the native ac-'and obey Him, but our lives too often conviet 
tivity in weaving their own fabrics. us of practical unbelief. This is not a mod. 
Turning to the quarter of the market where ern condition only, but it bas existed in all 
crockery and foreign earthenware are sold,' generations. 
we found it singularly empty. A large soup} It was a practical unbelief which prompted 
tureen, evidently purchased from some mis- Peter to say, “ Lord, if it be thou, bid me come 
sionary about to leave, a cracked vegetable unto thee on the water ;” even after Jesus had 
dish, a few odd plates, a paraftine lamp minus spoken unto them, saying, “ Be of good cheer, 
several essential parts, and a brown pint jug, it is I—be not afraid.” Peter still doubted, 
constituted almost the whole store. We bar- and wanted a supernatural evidence, before 
gatned for the jug: the owner of the stall his unbelieving heart could be convinced. 
asked half-a-crown, but as we did not par- He evidently thought that if he were only 
ticularly want it, we offered him eighteen-'sure that it was his Master who called him, 
pence to get clear; but to our dismay he that he would dare to do any thing in obedi- 
jumped at the idea, and so we weighed out ence; and when his Lord said, “Come,” be 
the cighteenpence and triumphantly bore off came down out of the ship to go to Jesus; 
the jug. Generally speaking this branch of,“ but when he saw the wind boisterous, he 
foreign trade seems to be the lowest of any,' was afraid, and beginning to sink he eried, 
but if the war lasts ten years nobody here“ Lord, save me.” 
will trouble much about it. At Tamatave,! He had mistaken bis own strength, and 
p But bebold the 
they have to pay a shilling for a pound of Saviour’s compassion and condescension when 
bullock’s tripe, but they eat it off beautiful, He stretched out his hand and caught bim; 
porcelain plates. We in Antananarivo give'also his gentle but instructive rebuke, “0 
threepence for a leg of mutton, and shall soon'thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
have to eat off wooden platters. It is a pure doubt.” 
matter of taste, this French civilization ! It was practical unbelief which caused 
We next edged our way towards the iron-|Thomas to still doubt after his fellow disc: 
mongery department. Everything here points, ples told him that they bad seen the Lord 
to activity, industry and ingenuity, on the| But Thomas said unto them, except I shall 
part of the Hovas. Locks, bolts, hinges, nails,|see in his bands the print of the nails, and put 
spades, and such-like articles, are plentifullmy finger into the print of the nails, and 
and cheap, and many of them show very neat|thrust my band into his side, I will not be 
workmanship. Madagascar iron is of superior|lieve.” 
quality, and the late war has increased trade] Too many of us in the present day ener 
very largely. The Hovas now make guns|tain the same feelings of practical unbelief; 
and cannon; and during the last year tons|}we stand waiting and faltering when ol 






















For ‘* The Friend,” 
Practical Unbelief. 

There is a feeling of hesitation or of donbt. 
ing fear operating in the hearts of some pious 
people so powerfully, that it prevents them 
from performing many of their duties in life: 99 
that the moral and spiritual progress of man. 
kind is seriously impeded by their disobed- 















































has made them a more industrious people 
than the tribes of the coast. In the same 
way from other quarters of the town might 
be seen the iron-smelters, charcoal-burners, 
and potters, toiling under their loads and 
going in the direction of the market. The 
throngs would every now and then be dis- 
persed by a dozen rollicking lads conducting 
to the market a bullock, which, from having 
been goaded for several hours, becomes de- 
cidedly frisky by the time it reaches the town. 
However by ten o'clock the market con- 


upon tons of iron and steel have been manu-| Heavenly Father calls or commands us 
factured into spears. Articles of foreign im-| wanting to have some surer evidence, or some 
port arescarce. A few cast-iron cooking pots| evidence of-our own choosing, that it is really 
are still to be seen, as also some kettles and| He who is calling us. We are not willing 
saucepans. One-inch screws are sold for three|trust the gentle intimations of the still small 

voice in which He chooses to speak unto ts 


a penny. There are also many little “odds ail 
but want Him to call unto us with a yore 


and ends” of foreign importation. On the 
whole the native industry has received a de-|thunder that we cannot possibly mistake. 
We are too often afraid to go forward 0 


cided impulse by the present action of the 
faith, if we cannot see clearly the why and 


French. 
We now turn to the articles which are not|the wherefore of his commands. This is pt 
tical unbelief. 


foreign imports, with a view to show that, if 
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THE FRIEND. 


A 
SSS ns 


How often is the excuse made, “if I was|goodness to her, replied: “You know, you 
oly sure that my Heavenly Father required and I do not see alike on that matter ; and if 
i, i would obey,—but I am not sure that itis]I may make so bold as to speak in the pre- 
his willl.” sence of so many of the clergy, I think you 

There is often a strong tendency, particu-|all have made this mistake,—you have been 
rly with persons of diffident, retiring disposi-|considering the best way to say your prayers, 
tions, to shrink from performing their allotted |but the subject of praying has been left out of 
duties because they think they are not able, or|your discussions.” 
gre not properly qualified to perform them.| The ministers were startled at this condem- 
There is a wide difference between the true|nation by the cook ; but the rector gave ber 
(hristian modesty, which desires not to ap-|a genial smile of encouragement, and asked 
pear forward or to seek after admiration and |her for further explanation of her meaning. 
praise of men, and a “practical unbelief” in| “ Well,” continued Mary, “ Paul says, ‘pray 
God’s power, or lack of faith in his superin-| without ceasing ;’ and, you know, the dear 
iending care of his humble, trusting children. | Lord condemned the heathen for their many 
We do not know of ourselves what we are|prayers. Indeed I do not think that He told 
ftted for nor what we can do. We need more|any one-even to say prayers until they asked 
living faith, more willingness to press forward ‘Him ; and his answer then was, ‘when you 
in doing our duties, without looking too much | pray, say Our Father,’ &c. I know, also, that 
atourown want of strength, or querying too! you teach us that it is our duty to pray ; but 
much about our own frailties, but humbly |I never got any good of saying prayers from 
joking unto the Holy Spirit for direction,'a sense of duty, because 1 have got to fee 
and leaning upon the arm of his almighty that prayer is a necessity, and that I could 
power for support. live no more spiritually without prayer than! 
\1 could live physically without air.” 
. : After a pause, the rector said : “ Mary, what 

Incidents and Reflections —No. 94. jis your understanding of Paul’s statement, 
PRAYER. |‘ Pray without ceasing.’ ” 

There are many experiences of the right-| “Why,” said Mary, “that is very simple; 
eous Which confirm the truth of those pro- for Paul could not mean that we were always 
mises of Scripture which assure us that our to be saying prayers. Prayer is the spiritual | 
Father in Heaven listens to the cries of his atmosphere in which the Christian lives. 
children, and answers them; not always in Now, as to the statement, ‘Pray without 
the way that they may look for, but in that ceasing,’ 1 can only say that it is an experi-| 
manner which is consistent with his holy will. ence. For example, when I get up in the 
Witbout Divine help we know not what we morning, the first thing I bave to do is to) 
should ask for, for we cannot see the far-reach- dress myself; then the thought comes—oh! 
ing consequences which might follow the in- how grand it is to wear the robe of righteous-| 
dulgence of our wisbes; but the Spirit itself ness this day. Then I go to wash myself, and | 
maketh intercession for us in accordance with my thought is that I may be cleansed by the) 
the Divine will. Itis only as we are brought Blood of the Lamb,—that is, the life, and’ 
under the influence of this Spirit, and put up purity, and goodness of Jesus. My next duty'| 
our petitions through its aid and prompting, is to light the fire ; and so I seem to thirst for 
that our prayers are true and living, and the fire of God's love in my heart. When the 
effectual in drawing a blessing upon us. Yet food for breakfast comes, I am reminded of 
itis our duty to live in babitual communion the heavenly food of truth and righteousness; 
with God, with the mind often turned to Him and so all the day long, everything reminds, 
the fountain of all spiritual strength, so that me of God’s love in Christ Jesus, my Saviour. 
we may be preserved from evil, and be made I think this is ‘praying without ceasing.’ 
quick of understanding to know his will. You know the highest and best prayer is. 





For “‘ The Friend.”’ 








This is in accordance with the exhortation of when you are not asking God for anything, | 


the apostle, to pray without ceasing, which but waiting on Him, and in communion with 
cannot mean that we are to be always utter- Him. I used toask God for earthly blessings, 
Ing words of prayer. 
expression, as well as the difference between feel not so much wanting from God, as want- 
praying and saying prayers, is illustrated by ing himself and his communion. 
an anecdote related of a number of Episcopal be in that state of mind intimated by the 
ministers who were considering the subject words of Jesus,—‘In that day ye shall ask 
of prayer, and an old servant of one of them, for notbing.’ My thought is that all my wish 
who came into the room where they were may merge into God's will.” 
conversing, to replenish the fire. The inci-| Though this submission of our own wills to 
dent is told somewhat as follows :— ithe Divine will is essential, yet it does not de- 
The rector of the parish, who knew her to bar the Christian from following the advice of 
be a devout Christian, concluded to ask her the apostle, to let our requests be made known 


,made fit to die. 


The meaning of this but if any thought of this kind comes now, [| 


I seem to! 


and she begged of Him to send back the lost 
locket, four He alone knew where it was. A 
feeling of peace fell on the heart of the little 
suppliant, and she did not question that ber 
voice had reached the ear of the Most High, 
who rules the world. Soon after, on going to 
the nursery, she found her casket lying in 
open sight; but did not know till many years 
after that the power of the Lord bad worked 
on the conscience of the thief to restore the 
stolen article. She adds, that the simple faith 
of ber childhood bad often been a lesson in 
mature years; and that in the consciousness 
of her need of a wisdom and power greater 
than ber own, the language of her spirit bad 
often been, “If Thou wilt not help me, no one 
else can!” 

That the servants of the Lord are some- 
times led to pray for outward blessings and 
preservations as well as for spiritual ones, 
is interestingly shown by an experience of 
Thomas Chalkley, related in his Journal, un- 
der date of 1707. He says: “ On our way to 
Jamaica, we saw a small privateer, that gave 
us chase, and it being calm, she rowed up 
towards us. The master prepared the vessel 
for fight, hoisting up the mainsail and putting 
on our colors; some were bold and some were 
sorrowful. One, coming to me, asked what 
I thought of it, and what I thought of the 
Quakers’ principles; 1 told bim I thought I 
was as willing to go to Heaven as himself 
was; to which he said nothing, but turned 
away from me. 

“ Another asked me, what I would do now; 
I told bim I would pray that they might be 
Then in the midst of their 
noise and hurry, in secret, 1 begged of the 
Almighty, in the name and for the sake of his 
dear Son, that He would be pleased to cause 
a fresh gale of wind to spring up, that we 
might be delivered from the enemy without 
shedding blood (well knowing that few of 
them were fit to die,) and even while I was 
thus concerned, the Lord answered my desire 
and prayer; for in a few minutes the wind 
sprang up, and we soon left them out of sight, 
our vessel sailing extraordinarily well. The 


next day we went to Jamaica and had divers 


meetings.” 

A striking incident is related of a seriously 
minded young girl of sixteen years of age, who 
was imprudent enough to enter into marriage 

with an ungodly man; and thus involved her- 
iself in many deep trials. Her husband op- 
posed her going to a place of worship, and 
‘for a time she yielded to bis wishes in this 
irespect. But finding that her compliance 
'produced no good effect upon him, she obeyed 
what she believed to be the will of her Heav- 
enly Father, and resumed her attendance of 
religious meetings. The rage of her husband 
was hard to bear, but, sustained by the Grace 
of God, she patiently persevered in the path 





opinion concerning the matter in hand. He unto God in prayer. The author of “The 
therefore said, ‘Secret of the Lord,” gives a touching narra- 

“Mary, I want your views about a subject | i 
that has been giving us some trouble.” 

The uged cook looked up and waited. The! 
rector continued : 

“We have been considering the difficult 
subject of prayer; and though we differ in 
many points concerning its nature and results, 
We are in agreement concerning the necessity 
of possessing a sound form of words. Will 
you, Mary, be kind enough to say what you 
think about it ?” ; 


five years old. She carried about ber a locket 
containing a small portion of the bair of her 
deceased mother. This she had worn as long 
jas she could remember, and it was her childish 
‘treasure, precious in her eyes. Nightly she 
was expected to place it on her table that it 
might be seen it was safe—and sbe bad ne- 
glected to do so, and now it was gone,—how 
or where she knew not,—and the child wept. 





In her distress, her heart turned to the Lord, 
Mary, after thanking the rector for his with the feeling that He alone could help ber; 


of duty. 
This continued for several years, and her 


tion of her own experience when a child of|husband in the mean time fell into drunken 


| habits, and treated her with increased cruelty, 
threatening to burn ber clothes, break her 
head, and turn her out of doors. One day, as 
ishe was combing her hair, his bebavior was 
so bad as to seem no longer to be endured. 
‘She laid aside her comb, and falling on her 
| knees in the presence of the astonished man, 
|she poured out ber soul to her Father in 
Heaven, earnestly pleading for the salvation 
of her husband. This completely silenced 
‘bim; and during the remainder of the day, he 
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THE FRIEND. 





went about the house as quiet as a lamb. 


LL 


as I am,” replied his distinguished friend. 


That night, to her surprise and joy, he said,| “Obscenity and impiety bave invariably been 
“Ob, Mary, what a wicked man | am. How|silenced in my company.” 


dreadfully I bave treated you! Can you for- 
give me? If you can forgive, | know God 
can.” “TI forgive you with all my heart,” 
was the sincere reply. 

The account states that he became a 
changed character, and was enabled to lead 
a consistent Christian life. 

As a family were about sitting ddwn to 
breakfast one morning a strong impression 
rested on the mind of the mistress, that she 
must carry a loaf of bread immediately to a 
poor man who lived about half a mile from 
her house, by the side of a common. Her 
husband wished her to postpone taking it till 
after breakfast, or to send it by a servant; 
but she chose to take it herself and without 
delay. As she approached the but, she heard 
the sound of a human voice, and coming to 
the door unperceived, found the poor man was 
praying for relief. Among other things, he 
said, “Ob! Lord, help me! Lord, thou wilt 
help me: thy promise cannot fail: although 
my wife, myself and children have no bread 
to eat, and it is now a whole day since we had 
any, I know thou wilt supply me, though 
thou shouldst again rain down manna from 
heaven.” At these words, the listener could 
wait no longer, but, opening the door, “ Yes,” 
she replied, “God bas sent you relief; take 
this loaf and be encouraged to cast your care 
upon Him who cares for you ; and, whenever 
you want a loaf of bread come to my house.” 

There are many such instances on record, 
in which the prayer of faith has been an- 
swered. Indeed he who lives in communion 
with the Spirit of God, and recognizes the 
divine government in the moral as well as the 
material world, has an habitual feeling of his 
dependence on the Lord for all his blessings, 
both inward and outward. This dependence 
will not lead such an one to slotbfulness, or 
carelessness in his outward business; as if he 
might idly spend his time, and expect to be 
fed by some miraculous means. The same 
grace which leads him to trust in the Lord, 
will lead him to be diligent in business, and 
to labor to provide for his own wants and the 
wants of those dependent on bim. 

J. W. 
enieiesibigipmievate 

Dr. Johnson Rebuking Profanity.—In an age 
when profanity was the every-day language 
of men, and of not a few women, in the so- 
called polite circles of society, he openly re- 
proved it. He would never permit without 
rebuke the use of profane expressions in his 
presence. His companion, Boswell, once re- 
peated to him a sportive song of bis com- 
posing, in which the expression occurred, “O, 
by my soul!” “It is very well, sir, but you 
should not swear.” said Dr. Johnson. Boswell 
substituted other words for the objectionable 
line. A gentleman of some celebrity, in con- 
versing with the great essayest, used oaths 
freely. His auditor interrupted him: “Sir, all 
this swearing will do nothing for our story; I 
beg you will not swear.” The gentleman 
forgot the request, and used oaths again, when 
Dr. Johnson again entreated him to desist 
from them. Upon a second repetition of the 
offence, Johnson quitted the room. Johnson’s 
peremptory manner on these occasions was 
the subject of some comment. “If you were 





Teacher, teach thyself. 


> —___ 
“ENOCH.” 
Hast thou not seen at break of day, 
One only star the east adorning, 
That never set or paled its ray, 
But seemed to sink at once away 
Into the light of morning ? 


Selected. 


From it the sage no portent drew, 

It came to light no meteor fires, 
But silver shone the whole night thro’ 
On hawthorn hedges steeped in dew, 

And quiet village spires. 


Like him of old who dwelt beneath 
The tents of patriarchal story, 
Who passed without the touch of death, 
Without dim eye, or failing breath, 
At once into God’s glory. 


The Patriarch of one simple spot, 

The sire of sons and daughters lowly, 
And this the record of his lot, 

“ He walked with God, and he was not,” 

For the Lord took him wholly. 

* * * * 
So year by year, and day by day, 

In pastoral care and household duty— 
He walked with God, nor knew decay, 
But faded gently, rapt away, 

Into his glorious beauty. 


There’s many a household, fair to see, 

By woodland nook, or running river, 
Where children climb the parent’s knee— 
Oh, that those homes like his might be, 

Filled with God’s presence ever! 


Oh, that our thoughts so heavenly were, 
Our hearts to Christ so fully given, 
That all our loves, and toils, and care, 
Might only lead us nearer there, 
Where He is set in heaven. 





Selected. 
O, CITY OF THE JASPER WALL. 


O, city of the jasper wall, 
And of the pearly gate! 
For thee, amid the storms of life, 
Our weary spirits wait. 
We long to walk the streets of gold 
No mortal feet have trod ; 
We long to worship at the shrine, 
The temple of our God! 
O home of bliss! O land of light! 
Where falleth neither shade nor blight— 
Of every land the brightest, best,— 
When shall we there find peace and rest ? 


O, city where they need no light 
Of sun, or moon, or star, 
Could we with eye of faith but see 
How bright thy mansions are, 
How soon our doubts would flee away ! 
How strong our trust would grow, 
Until our hearts should lean no more 
On trifles here below! 
O home of bliss! O land of light! 
Where falleth neither shade nor blight— 
Of every land the brightest, best— 
When shall we there find peace and rest? 


O, city where the shining gates 
Shut out all grief and sin, 
Well may we yearn amid earth’s strife 
Thy holy peace to win! 
Yet must we meekly bear the cross, 
Nor seek to lay it down 
Until our Father brings us home 
And gives the promised crown. 
O home of bliss! O land of light! 
Where falleth neither shade nor blight— 
Of every land the brightest, best— 
Soon shall we there find peace and rest. 


> 


If a teacher lack 


A few Notes from Thos. Chalkley’s Journal, 


(Continued from page 142.) 


; Thos. Chalkley, at the time residin Dear 
Philadelphia, in his Journal writes, « n the 
year 1706 having some concern in the pro. 
vince of Maryland, I bad divers meetings as] 
travelled on the road, as at Notingbam, Blk 
River, North-east, Susqnebanna, Bush, and 
Gun-powder rivers; at some of which places 
I do not know that there bad ever been an 

meeting before. Aquila Paca, high-sheriff of 
the county, living at the head of Bush River 
near the main road, built a meeting-house at 
his own charge, and had it licensed, at which 
we had many good meetings. About this 
time also a meeting-house was built at a place 
called Notingham, which is a large meetin 

and greatly increases. When I was travelling 
in those parts I bad a concern on my mind 
to visit the Indians living near Susquebanna, 
at Conestoga, and I laid it before the elders of 
Notingham meeting, with which they ex. 
| pressed their unity, and promoted my Visiting 
them. We got an interpreter and thirteen 
or fourteen of us travelled through the woods 
about fifty miles, carrying our provisions 
)with us, and on the journey sat down by a 
river and spread our food on the grass and 
refreshed ourselves and horses, and then went 
jcheerfully on with good will and much love 
[to the poor Indians, and when we came they 
‘received us kindly, treating us civilly in their 
way. We treated about having a religious 
|meeting with them, upon which they called 
a council, and were very grave, and spoke 
one after another without any heat or jar. 
ing, and some of the most esteemed of their 
‘women do sometimes speak in their councils. 
I asked our interpreter why they permitted 
their women to speak in their councils? His 
answer was, ‘Some women are wiser than 
‘some men.’ Our interpreter told me that 
they bad not done anything for many years 
|without the council of an ancient grave wo- 
‘man, who I observed spoke much in their 
‘council, for I was permitted to be present at 
it, and I asked what it was the woman said: 
He told me she was an empress, and they 
gave much heed to what she said amongst 
them, and that sbe then said that she looked 
/upon our coming to be more than natural, 
because we did not come to buy or sell or get 
gain, but came in love and respect to them 
and desired their well-doing both here and 
hereafter, and further continued that our 
imeetings among them might be very bene 
ficial to their young men. She advised them 
‘to hear us and entertain us kindly, whieh 
they did. There were two nations, the Sene- 
cas and Shawanese. We had a meeting first 
| with the Senecas with which they were much 
\affected, and they called the other nation, vit 
ithe Shawanese, and interpreted to them what 
lwe spoke in their meeting, and the poor It 
dians, particularly some of the young mea 
and women, were under solid exercise and 
concern. The gospel of Jesus Christ was 
preached freely to them, and faith in Christ 
| who was put to death at Jerusalem by the 
innbelieving Jews, and that this same Jests 
icame to save people from their sins, and by 
his grace and light in the soul shows to man 
his sins, and convincth him thereof, deliver- 
ing him out of them, and gives inward peace 
and comfort to the soul for well-doing, and 





more gentle, woukl it not be well?” asked| heavenly wisdom, let him ask of God, and not|sorrow and trouble for evil-doing, to all which, 
Boswell. 





“No, sir, I bave done more good|of man. 





as their manner is, they gave public asserts, 
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yd to tbat of the light in the soul, they gave! mind, and is a trouble to me to this day.|affright. It seemed that intense curiosity 
double assent, and seemed much affected|This may be a caution to those who travel|only had overcome their fear of this monster. 


wit 
of the Ho 


h the doctrines of truth; also the benefit in the work of the ministry hereafter not to|}These great crowds of Indians 


, gathered here 


as ie | . « . ° ‘ » ‘ 
ly Scriptures was largely opened to; make too much baste from the work of Christ ;|to inspect the steam marvel of the white man, 


em. I also was concerned to visit the peo- and yet there ought to be discretion used, for|recall to mind those passages in the narratives 


pe about Egg-Harbor and Cape May. 
Bg: > 
gi. Andrews who, as himself told me, had 
een aleader of the people into vanity and| 
ily, as music and dancing, &c., but the good 
jand of the Lord being upon him wrought a 
gonderful reformation in him and made him] 
sp instrument to lead people into truth and 
fghteousness, and gave him an excellent} 
git in the misistry of the gospel of Christ, so 
that he was made instrumental in gathering 
glarge and growing meeting, most of the 
people thereabouts being convinced, and a 
meat reformation and change wrought in 
their conversations. This friend told me that 
when he was very rude and wild he was 
nightily reached to at the meeting we had 
under the trees at Crosswicks,* so that he 
ould not go on with his vanity as before, 
ater which he had strong convictions on him 
which wrought conversion in the Lord’s time 
after he had gone through many deep inward 
exercises. 

After these journeys were over, and I had 
deared myself, I was sometime at home and 
followed my business with diligence and in- 
dustry and throve in the things of the world, 
the Lord adding a blessing to my labor. Some 
people would tell me that I got money for 
preaching and grew rich by it, which being 
acommon calumny cast upon our public 
Friends that are travellers, I shall take a 
little notice of it, and leave it to posterity. 
It is against our principle and contrary to 
our known practice and rule to take money 
for preaching the gospel of Christ and pub- 
lishing salvation through his name unto the 
people, for, according to Christ’s command 
we, receiving it freely, are to give it forth 
freely. I can say, without vanity or boasting, 
Ihave spent many pounds in that service, 
besides my time, which is as precious to me 
as to other people; rising early and lying down 
late; many days riding forty, fifty or sixty 
miles a day which was very laborious and 
hard for my flesh to endure, being corpulent 
and heavy, from the twenty-seventh year of 
myage. I can truly say that I never received 
any money or consideration on account of 
these services, either direct or indirectly; 
and yet, if any of our ministers are necessi- 
tous or poor we relieve them freely, not be- 
cause they are preachers but because they are 
neely ; and when we have done these things 
we have but done our duty, and well will it 
be for those that bave discharged themselves 
faithfully therein. Such will, besides the ear- 
nest of peace in their own souls in this world, 
have a blessed reward in the glorious kingdom 
of the Lord and his Christ, in that world 
which is to come. It is well known that I 
have spent much of my time since I have been 
free from my apprenticeship in travelling and 
preaching the gospel, being out many months 
and sometimes a whoie year and more; and 
at intervals I have been apt to think the time 
long till I got to my business and family, and 
have at times made more haste than I should 
have done, which has brought trouble on my 


_— 


* This meeting had been held when Thos. Chalkley 
Was but about 22 years of age when on a religious visit 
‘o America, before his removal to this country. 


the eye of our mind to our Divine guide.” 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Travels in Mexico. 
BY FREDERICK A. OBER. 

The rapidly increasing connection with our 
neighboring Republic on the south, through 
the extension of the railroad systems of the 
United States to that country, awakens an| 
additional interest in the people of Mexico, | 
and in the land they occupy. Much informa- 
tion concerning them is given in an account 
of his travels there, written by Frederick A. 
Ober, from whose interesting narrative of a 
sojourn in the Carribean islands, some ex- 
tracts were published in “The Friend” a few 
years ago. 

He approached the country from Cuba,| 
landing at Progreso, the only port of entry of 
Yucatan, and connected with Merida, distant| 
25 miles, by a railroad. Progreso is described | 
as a white sand-bank, scarce rising above the | 
sea, relieved by groups of palms, and a few| 
tile-covered houses, with a long wharf. It is} 
a place of some importance as the shipping | 
port for vast quantities of Sisal hemp, which | 
is one of the principal products of Yucatan. 

“ Back of the dunes of the coast there is a} 
broad lagoon, hundreds of miles in length, 
varying in depth and breadth with the sea- | 
son. Here many of our Northern summer 
birds spend the winter: duck and teal, snowy-) 
plumaged herons, ibis and egrets, snipe and| 
sandpipers, curlews, snake-birds, and cormo- | 
rants. Beyond the lagoon, the bed of coral| 
rock, composing the entire territory of Yuca-| 
tan, rises above the level of the water. The| 
vegetation is not exuberant, and the soil is 


| 


|grated windows of all the houses. 





thin and dry. | 

“Soon after leaving the lagoon, the road | 
passes through the henequen plantations, with | 
miles and miles of Sisal bemp on either side 
of the track, the immense fields neatly walled, | 
to prevent the roaming cattle from getting in| 
and eating the plant. The dwellings of the | 
planters are surrounded with coco palms, and | 
are approached by long lanes terminating in 
arched stone gateways. Excepting the hemp) 
plantations, there is little to interest one, as| 
the prevailing vegetation is low and scrubby. | 
But the people alone are sufficiently strange | 
to Northern eyes, for they are wholly peculiar | 
to this country ; they are Indians, descendants 
of the original inhabitants found bere by| 
Cortés and Cordova. We meet them in little| 
groups that grow larger as we near the city 
suburbs, until (this being Sunday, and con- 
sequently a holiday) they pass along the road 
in processions of bundreds. The men and| 
women are all neatly clad in garments of| 
white, white as snow, the former wearing 
shirts witb ruffled bosoms and plaited backs, 
the women their traditional dress of three 
centuries ago,—a skirt from the waist to the 
ankles, and an outside wipil, or overskirt, 
‘from the shoulders to the knees. It is evi- 
‘dent that the engine has not ceased to be a 
‘wonder with them, as many have a timorous 
expression on their faces, and every time the 
i whistle blows, or steam escapes, start back in 





At'a minister may stay too long as well as return|of the explorers of this country, when the 
> i. | . . . . : 
¢Harbor lived a Friend whose name was too soon, which may be perceived as we keep|ancestors of these same people collected by 


thousands, eventually to oppose the march of 
the invaders, but prompted solely at first by 
no stronger motive than that of curiosity.” 

“The buildings [of Merida] display a style 
of architecture peculiar to the country, com- 
bining with the picturesqueness of Moorish 
and Spanish something that recalls the ruins 
of the Indian civilization upon which they are 
built. The larger structures, such as the 
hospital, Governor’s palace, and city hall, 
have balconies projecting from their upper 
windows, while many of them are supported 
upon arches, the long colonnades of which 
have an imposing appearance. Most promi- 
nent among the peculiar features are the 
There is 
no glass in use here, but every window is en- 
closed by a grating of balf-inch iron bars, 
which projects from the wall about a foot. 
Through these prison-suggestive windows, as 
we rode along in the gloom of early evening, 
I could see most attractive groups of lovely 
faces. Though there were here and there 
some with pale complexion, many that we 
saw that evening seemed of Indian descent.” 

“The streets of the city cross each other 
at right angles; they were formerly designa- 
ted by pictures of birds and beasts, as the 
bulk of the Indian population could not read. 
On each corner was painted the figure repre- 
senting the street, or an image was perched 
on the wall. Few of these objects remain, 
but one may yet find the ‘Street of the Ele- 
phant,’ of ‘the Flamingo,’ Xe. 

“Though under the federal government of 
Mexico, the State of Yucatan has its separate 
governor and legislature.” 

Yucatan was discovered by the Spaniards 
in 1506, and after several attempts to conquer 
it, in which they were desperately resisted, 
they finally subdued the natives in 1540—only 
to find that it contained not a single mine of 


‘gold or silver, nor anything to reward them 


for their pains. 

“The people, the first shedders of European 
blood in New Spain, and apparently ferocious 
and sanguinary, readily yielded to the Span- 
iards, quickly embraced the religion of the 
usurpers, and settled down to the cultivation 
of the arts of peace. In the year 1761 oc- 
curred a great uprising of the raza indigena, 
or aborigines; and again in 1847 a numerous 
body revolted and fled to the southeastern 
portion of the peninsula, which they still 
occupy. For thirty years and more there 
have been Indians with their war-paint on, 
rebels against the authority of the govern- 
ment. Though living in the eastern portion 
of the country, they now and then make raids 
in the direction of Merida, causing great ex- 
citement; they bave depopulated a large ex- 
tent of country, and caused towns and even 
cities to be abandoned. A notable example 
is the city of Valladolid, once a large and 
flourishing centre of trade, noted for its manu- 
factures of cotton, but now nearly abandoned 
and in ruins.” 

“From fifty to fifty-five thousand people 
reside in this city of Merida, the greater por- 
tion of whom are Indians, or people directly 
descended from them, who show in their 











swarthy skins their native blood. From a 
union of the two races, Spanish and Indian, 
result the Mestizos,—feminine, Mestizas,—or 
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may pass in proper order before the person|moved to a separate room, until it is 
turning, and as all Oriental books are read|that the danger of communicating 
from the right. side of each page to the left,|longer exists. 





8 known 
disease no 













mixed people, who are the handsomest in all|the barrel is turned in the same direction.|| The rule in this, as in all other forms of erered | 
Mexico. They area gentle, docile race, loving|For the same reason the Thibetan walks in|infective disease should be, to run no risk pin a safe 
pleasure, not always avoiding labor, cleanly in|this direction round the great terraces and except where it is really necessary to the Mpispectiol 
habit, and perfectly honest. Though tbree|other buildings on which the holy words are] welfare of the patient or of the nurse in at. Wild I 
centuries bave passed away since this terri-|inseribed, in order that his eyes may rest on tendance—“ no admission” to the sick y ye arviv 


- , ‘ 00m, 
the words in due course, which can only be|“ except on business.” Into the disease-laden 


the case when he keeps his left hand toward |atmosphere of the patient’s apartment, the 
the object round which he is walking. In|pbysician and nurse must go. Other persons 
Eastern lands, as well as in our own West, it/should remain outside, if not for their own 





tory was subjugated, the Indians and Mestizos 
yet retain many of their ancient customs and 
dances, and especially the style of dress of 
the period antecedent to the conquest.” 
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“Starting upon first principles, the Indian|has ever been accounted lucky and meritori-|sake, certainly for the sake of their neighbor Js ttoop ‘ 
and Mestiza women who rule the kitchben|ous to walk round sacred objects or places in] The most convenient disinfectant, for some gum tails 
prepare the farinaceous food in the same|this sunwise course—an act of homage to the|important purposes, is boiling water, Aj MBlave onl 
manner as they did a thousand years ago. ‘sun which I have seen rendered in many lands. | dishes, cups, glasses, knives, forks, Spoons, &e, Miition ca 
For bundreds of years, the Indian women of|Just as our British ancestors continued thus|sbould be plunged into boiling water immedi. girit of 
the South have ground the corn for their|to circumambulate their churches long after|ately upon their removal from the patient's Waate of | 
daily bread, as at the present day, between |they bad nominally abandoned all paganism,!/apartment. The spoonbandle, used sometimes @ “Whe 
two stones. They know no other way. One|so throughout the world we find survivals of|by the physician in examining the patient's Me app’ 
of them, being told that the women of the |the old homage.— The Contemporary Review. |throat, should not be touched, even by the nore dal 
North had no such employment, exclaimed, | —_—-+-——_ nurse, until first subjected to the germ-deg. @ eect an 
in surprise, “Why, what do they find to do| No one so appreciates the beauty of brevity troying power of a boiling temperature, Aj] J towards 
with themselves?” Night and day, these|as the man of business or the man of letters.|clothing from the patient’s person or bed ping, 8D 
poor women labor at the mill. The smooth! What right has any one to ask another to should be similarly treated if possible, and @ isappr¢ 
stone at which they work is called a metdte,|read eight closely written folio pages to get whenever such a method is not feasible, some @ and wit! 
from the Aztec metatl, and has long been in ‘at a piece of information which might as well other undoubted measure should be employed, @ of fear, 
common use among the Indians all over our|haye been conveyed on balf a page of note- All discharges should be thoroughly disinfect. J their sa! 
continent, specimens having been found in paper? There is no better mark by which ed by the abundant addition of strong Cop- but befe 
New Jersey, in Mexico, Yucatan, and the West to distinguish an educated man, than the fact|Peras-water—an inexpensive material—before @ fllowec 
Indies. Upon this metate the corn, previously | that he does not multiply words unnecessarily. being thrown into the cess-pool or sewer, and @ the intr 
softened in alkaline water, is ground to a fine '__ Selected. 6 indeed before their removal from the apart @ isstraig 
paste, then patted into thin cakes and baked ment. —Craw) 


—- quick fire on a thin iron plate on = Natural History, Science, &c. 

“ These cakes of Indian corn, called fortillas,|_ The Inventor of Lucifer Matches.—Accord- 
constitute, with frijoles (pronounced free-ho’-|ing to a German paper, the inventor of lucifer 
les), the chief food of the poorer classes of all! matches was a political prisoner, who perfect- 
Mexico. Frijoles, it may be well to explain, |ed his idea in 1833, within the walls of a state 
are beans,—nothing more, nothing less; and | prison. Kammerer was a native of Ludwigs- 
these good people eat them twice every day,'burg, and when sentenced to six months’ 
fourteen times a week, and seven or eight imprisonment, he gained the favor of an old 
hundred times a year. They are always officer in charge of the prison, who, finding 
accompanied with chile, a kind of red pepper he was studying chemistry, allowed him to 
that delights the Mexican stomach, but which ‘arrange a small laboratory in bis cell. 
is so very hot that few strangers dare approach |merer had been engaged in researches with 
it.” la view of improving the defective steeping 
system, according to which splinters of wood, 
|with sulphur at the ends, were dipped into a| 

Prayer-Barrels.—1 first met with prayer-|chemical fluid in order to produce a flame. If 
barrels on the borders of Thibet, when, trav-|the fluid was fresh the result was satisfactory, 
elling the narrow paths which wind along the |but as it lost its virtues after a time, there 
face of majestic, precipitous Himalayan crags,| was no general disposition to discontinue the | 
we met native travellers from still further old-fashioned system of using flint and steel. 
north—traders driving flocks of laden goats,| After many failures, Kammerer began to ex-| 
women with quaint bead-dresses of lumps of| periment with phosphorus, and bad almost 
amber and large, coarse turquoises fastened |completed bis term of imprisonment when he! 
on bands of dirty cloth, and here and there aj|discovered the right mixture, and kindled a 
man holding in his hand a small bronze or|/match by rubbing it against the walls of bis 
brass cylinder, which he twirled mechanically |cell. On coming out of prison he commenced | 
all the time he was journeying. 


(To be continued.) 


amply aes 





It was some|the manufacture of matches. 





time before I succeeded in getting hold ofa patent law prevented his right from being phere.—Sanitary Gleanings. 


one of these for a closer examination, as the|secured, and an Austrian and other chemists 
owners are nervously afraid to trust their} 
treasures in the hands of one who, albeit in| 





made their appearance. 


ignorance, might irreverently turn them the|States prohibited the use of these matches,|water and thorough cleanliness, are sufficient 


wrong way, and so undo much of the merit lconsidering them dangerous. 
acquired by perpetual twirling in the opposite : 
direction. For, as we eventually discovered, 
not only is the sacred six-syllabled charm em- 
bossed on the cylinder, but the same mystic 
words were written over and over again on 
very lengthy strips of cloth or papyrus, which 
are bou'd round the spindle on which the 
cylinder rotates, and one end of which forms 
the handle. It is therefore necessary to turn 
this little barrel of prayers in such a direction 
that the characters forming the holy phrase 


were made in England and sent to the Conti- 


in 1857. 


family, and especially children, ag 





cases where diphtheria is suspected, care|being filled in with squares. 






To insure the highest degree of safety to 
the household, an abundant supply of fresh 
air should be allowed to circulate through all 






























parts of the house except that portion occu. cant 

pied by the patient; the ventilation of this J {llowin 

particular room, will, of course, be under the @ Legislat 

special direction of the pbysician, Lime § “You 

chloride, to which a little vinegar may be § ™2s 

added from time to time, should be placed in _ 

suitable positions in the balls, stairways and thulitio 

rooms, or Platt’s chlorides may be freely em- ligious | 

Kam-| ployed, especially in and near the sick cham- & with the 

ber. and bei 

Visiting, either to or from the house, should @ bt int 

be discouraged, especially when the house is — 

so small or so illy-arranged as to make itim § ). = 

|possible to prevent the infection of the lower hah 

rooms. therefor 

Following immediately upon the death or & the par 

the recovery of the patient, the room orrooms § fra be 

occupied by the patient and nurse, should be § “we a 

fumigated with sulphur, and then thoroughly _ 

aired, before being used again. = 

The object of fumigation, as a sanitary “pe 

measure, is the destruction of the poisonous § 4.9 | 

properties of organic matters. The substance J jgch pr 

used for this object is generally the gas pte § observs 

The absence of|duced when sulphur is burned in the atmos § telesco 

been 0) 

[A physician of extensive experience, to @ Sucti 

analyzing the composition, imitations speedily whom the above article was submitted, says, ob 
In 1835 the German |that in most cases plenty of fresb air and bot lege St 

and tu’ 

When they| without fumigation.] —Iy 

An Ancient Roman Pavement.—A very five & New \ 

nent these regulations were withdrawn, but|specimen of a Roman pavement has been a0 & licatio 
too late to be of any benefit to the inventor, earthed at Bridewell Lane, Bath, England, in effectes 
who died in the mad-house of bis native town,|the course of some excavating work. The = th 
pattern is composed of octagons two feet seven ~~ 

Sanitary Precautions in Diphtheria—In|inches each way, the intermediate space i 
The blocks of aka 

should at once be employed to guard the|which the pavement is made, are small, from one h 
ainst actual] half to three-quarters of an inch square, and from ¢ 

contact with the patient’s person or clothing,|the colors used are red, white, blue and black. how t 
and indeed, the invalid should be at once re-'On one side of the pavement is a broad margit § “Apri 
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pde of Roman tiles, about six inches by 
we and 2 half each, laid berring-bone fasbion. 
w much of the original work as can be re- 
grered is to be carefully removed and kept 
ja safe place for future examination and 
gspection. ; 
Wild Horses on the Pampas.—“ Soon after 
ie arrival of the soldiers, I took fifteen of 
ym and an Officer with me, and rode nine 
rten miles ahead of the surveying party to 
amine the nature of the country, and look 
ut for water. On our way we fell in with 
, troop of wild horses, with flowing manes 
gi tails sweeping the ground. Those who 


jave only seen horses in their domestic con-' 


jition can form no idea of the grandeur and 
girit of their wild relations in the natural 
date of freedom from man’s control. 

“When first their attention is arrested by 
ihe approach of any suspicious object, the 
nore daring members of the herd, with heads 
eect and ears pricked up, advance a little 
wards the apprehended danger; then stop- 


jing, snort and paw the ground in evident) 


disapproval of the intrusion. All at once, 
und without any apparent cause for increase 
if fear, off they gallop in wild career, as if 
their safety depended solely on their speed ; 
but before long, round wheel the leaders, and, 
llowed by the rest, trot boldly back towards 
theintruder. If hotly pursued, their course 
straight away until they are lost to sight. 
—Crawford’s Across the Pampas. 
ces Celina 


Items. 


—Capital Punishment.—At the Western Yearly 
Meeting (Smaller Body) held in 9th month last, the 
fllowing memorial was adopted, addressed to the 
legislature of Indiana :— 

“Your memorialists believing that the laws of all 
nations and States should be based on Christian 
principles, and believing that the public mind is 
now being increasingly turned to the subject of the 
ibolition of capital punishment, and we, as a re- 
ligious Society, do believe that it is incompatible 


| . . . 
pursuant to adjournment and passed the following 


vote: Voted, to purchase 2 barrels of rum, 1 barrel 
of pork, 4 bushels of beans, 10 gallons of molasses, 
10 pounds of coffee, and 28 pounds of sugar to raise 
the meeting-house.” 

—Enforcing Prohibition in Kansas.—The Western 
Friend says: “The peculiar condition of public 
sentiment since the election has so emboldened the 

| opponents of the Prohibition Law in Kansas, and 
| discouraged some of its best friends, that the open 
| and flagrant violation of the law is now found where 
|it was hardly known before. As four murders di- 
| rectly traceable to this violation have already occur- 
|red within a few miles of Quakervale since the elec- 
ition, Spring River Monthly Meeting, held 12th 
month 138th, felt that the gravity of the situation 
demanded some action, that the influence of Friends 
as a body might be brought to bear to encourage 
and strengthen the hands of the officers of the law, 
and all law abiding citizens who make up the pub- 
lic sentiment that sustains the enforcement of the 
| Prohibition law.” After a full expression, it was 
the united judgment of the meeting to appoint a 
committee to labor on behalf of the Monthly Meet- 
ing; as way opens, to secure the proper enforcement 
of the Prohibition law in Cherokee county. 

— Westtown Boarding School_—At a meeting of 
the Committee having charge of this school, held on 
the 9th inst., it was reported that about $190,000 had 
been subscribed towards paying for the proposed 
new buildings. Of this sum more than $50,000 had 
been paid to the Treasurer. 

The plan of the buildings had been further re- 
vised, and some reduction made in the size, princi- 


vally in the depth, and in the buildings annexed.| 


he total length, as now proposed, is but little 
| changed, being about 500 feet. The western wing 
will probably occupy nearly the same ground as is 
covered by the present buildings, and the centre 


| building and eastern wing will extend to the east-| 


ward. The front line, facing the south, it is pro- 
posed shall nearly conform to the present front. 
Some details of the plan yet remain to be considered. 
| —Charity Ball—The Christian Statesman pub- 
lishes and endorses a communication from our friend 
Josiah W. Leeds, averring that much harm results 
from the upholding of such worldly entertainments 
by professedly Christian people. The communica- 
tion closes with “ the earnest words of the Episco- 


Jonathan Evans, when writing to Mildred Rat- 
cliff respecting the doctrinal changes sought 
to be introduced into our borders about that 
time. He says: “Iam bound to the Scrip- 
tures as a declaration of the mind and will of 
the Most High, mercifully dispensed for our 
instruction and help, and it is my practice to 
read them daily, but the religion inculcated 
by our blessed Lord is too pure and refined 
to admit of any external object in the place 
of Him, the only Saviour of men.” 

If the expression in the Epistle had been 
that the Scriptures are “a divinely authorized 
record of the doctrines of true religion,” no 
such uneasiness would have been awakened, 
for that is a testimony which the Society of 
Friends bas borne from the earliest times, 
fully admitting that they were written by 
holy men of old as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. But when the word “only” was 
introduced into the sentence, it might be un- 
derstood to imply, that the divine influence 
which enabled the saints of old to record the 
doctrines and truth contained in the Scrip- 
tures, is no longer vouchsafed to man; and 
that no other writings are to be regarded as 
of any Divine authority. This is a conclu- 
sion which cannot be admitted as true; for 
we believe the same heavenly anointing and 
spiritual life which animated and gave ability 
to the saints of old, still operates on the 
hearts of the obedient, and that in thousands 
of instances it has enabled them to convey di- 
vine messages to others by speaking and 
writing, which those to whom they were ad- 
dressed felt to have the Divine sanction, and 
which they were religiously bound to heed. 

This truth in no degree conflicts with the 
just esteem in which the Holy Scriptures are 
to be held; for as Robert Barclay shows in 
jhis Apology, there can be no disagreement 
between those writings which emanate from 
the same Spirit ; and therefore we are justified 
in regarding as tbe fruit of delusion and error 


| 





yal bishop, Baldwin, of the diocese of Huron, when | eae: 3 ; ; 
Lesion alluded to the theatrical, gambling, and all communications inconsistent with the 
other ensnaring devices of the world, which had so| Scriptures, no matter what may be the pre- 
. : . a ae 

invaded the Church, he said: ‘ Against them all,|tended authority forthem. This author states 


with the spirit and teaching of our blessed Saviour, 
ind being fully impressed with the belief that the 
ist interests of the State and the citizens thereof 


demand it, and that the prevention of crime would 
te better served thereby, do respectfully petition for 
the repeal of all laws authorizing punishment by 
death, and that imprisonment for life be substituted 
therefor. And further, that the law now governing 
the pardoning power be so amended as to provide 
fora board composed of the Governor, Secretary of| 
Mate and Auditor of State.” 

Petitions, in accordance with this memorial, have 
hen prepared and circulated. 

—Haverford College.—The report of this institu-| 
tion for the past year gives the number of students| 
#8, which is larger than ever before. A new 10-| 
inch refracting telescope had been mounted in an! 
iservatory prepared for it, leaving the two old 
telescopes for use in class-work. A workshop had| 

n opened, provided with tools necessary for in-| 
struction in carpenters’ and machinists’ work. A 
grammar school, under the supervision of the col-} 
tge, had been opened in a building near the Col-| 
kge Station on the railroad. The charge for board 
ind tuition has been advanced to $500 per annum. 
—Inmoral Literature. — At the Police-office in 
New York, recently, 20,000 copies of immoral pub- 
lications were destroyed. Their seizure had been 
tected through the efforts of Andrew Comstock, 
- they were destroyed by order of the District At- 
mey, 


—Change in Temperance Sentiment. As an illus- 


root and branch, I enter my most solemn and de- 
termined protest. In my judgment, they are calcu- 
lated to bring down a curse rather than a blessing 
on the misguided people by whom they are prac- 
tised and upheld.’ ” 


THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH 17, 1885. 


In the notice of A. Gordon's Essay on 
Modern Quakerism, contained in No. 20 of 
“The Friend,” allusion was made to a state- 
ment contained in the London General Epistle 


| of 1836, that the sacred Scriptures are “ the: 


only divinely authorized record of the doc-| 
trines of true religion.” 
‘asioned considerable uneasiness at the time 
in this country, because it gave some reason 
to fear that the Yearly Meeting had in mea-' 
sure yielded to the advocates of the views: 
then urged by some in England, that a knowl-' 
edge of the Scriptures is almost if not exclu-' 
sively essential to our salvation. These views) 


This statement. oc-| 


the belief of the Society of Friends, when he 
says,—“ In that which we affirm of the Scrip- 
jtures, it doth appear at what high rate we 
value them, accounting them, without all de- 
ceit or equivocation, the most excellent writ- 
ings in the world ; to which not only no otber 
writings are to be preferred, but even in 
divers respects not comparable thereunto.” 
Because we say that the same Holy Spirit 


ithat inspired the writers of the Scriptures 
still visits the hearts of men, it does not fol- 
low that otber writings are to be placed on 


an equality with them. William Penn, in re- 
plying to some aspersions cast upon the So- 
ciety of Friends in his day, says, “ But for 
equalling our writings with Scripture, we 
bave no such expressions or thoughts; it is a 
word of your own, and a conceit and infer- 
ence of our old adversaries. There are de- 
grees, as well as diversity of manifestations 
and operations, but the same Lord, and the 
same Spirit; yet, if it will satisfy you, we have 
ever preferred the Bible to all books and writ- 
ings of saints and good men.” 

Richard Claridge also clearly expresses the 


were a departure from the doctrines believed same doctrine, in his “ Lux Evangelica At- 
in by the Society of Friends, who bad ever testata,” where he says, “ It is no consequence 
maintained that it is the Lord Jesus Christof our principle [of Divine revelation] to 

mthe parish records in Alfred, Maine, showing alone, who “calls, instructs, baptizes and sanc-| equalize, much less to prefer, our words and 
how they raised meeting-houses in olden times :| tifies” his people. The matter is plainly stated writings, to the Holy Scriptures. of Though 
April 6, 1784.—The inhabitants of this parish met| by that experienced and clear-sighted elder,' we believe the immediate revelation we have 


tration of the change in the views of the religious 
World as to the use of intoxicating drinks in the last 
ne hundred years, The Christian Advocate quotes 
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is from the same Holy Spirit that opened in 
the prophets and apostles, and through them 
gave forth the Holy Scriptures, yet we do 
not say it is the same revelation for [in] de- 
gree which they had, but that it is the same 
for [in] kind.” “It is not an equality of any 


A new find of borax is reported from San Bernar-'and Fosstown had expelled king Bell and had threat. 
dino, Cal., near to which place the new ledge is situ- ened the merchants that they were goining to bury 
ated. | Belltown. The expedition entered Hickoryiown with 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 445, little resistance, and then attacked Belltown to rescue 
being 26 less than last week, and 18 more than the cor-|the German agent, Pantanius. The troops landed at 
responding week last year. Of the whole number 224 this point under heavy fire and immediately stormed 
were males and 221 females: 77 died of pneumonia; 64 the hill. One man was killed and several wounded, 


writings with [those of the holy prophets and |of consumption ; 22 of convulsions; 17 of croup; 17 of Sixty men held the plateau for two hours against 499 
gs : ‘ 


apostles], but a measure of the same spirit of 
revelation, which they had, that we contend 
for.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srares.—In the United States Senate on the 
7th instant, the House bill appropriating $50,000 for 
the relief of destitute Indians was passed. A bill has| 
passed the Senate forfeiting the lands of the Oregon | 
Central Railroad Company. It applies to such por- 
tions only of the lands as lie adjacent to and cotermin- | 
ous with the uncompleted portions of the line. 

On the 6th instant, in the House, a message was re- 
ceived from the President transmitting a communica- | 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior inclosing certain | 
papers in relation to the present condition of the Chey- | 
enne and Arapahoe Indians and recommending that| 
some provision of law be enacted for disarming these | 
Indians and compensating them for the weapons taken 
from them. 

On the 10th inst. a bill was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, authorizing experiments to de-| 
termine the practicability of lighting the navigable | 
waters of the United States with electricity. 

It is reported from Camp Russell that “the party | 
now invading Oklahoma is there for no other purpose 
than to bring on a collision with the troops. There 
are 400 armed men, without their families. They de- 
clare they are there for the purpose of resisting the 
Government, entering the territory under guise of| 
hunters. They have rendezvoused at one place.” Gen. 
Hatch is moving against them. 

In his message to the Legislature last week, Governor 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania, says: “ I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing that, in the jndgment of the Executive, | 
there is no more wide-spread and debasing evil, alike 
injurious to the morals, health, public usefulness, law- | 
abiding spirit, happiness and prosperity of the people, | 
than the present virtually unrestricted sale of intoxi-| 
eating drinks. There is no disinterested and careful 
observer, no student of practical government, who, if 
he speaks his mind, will not admit that drunkenness is 


the most prolific cause of poverty, crime, misery and|$1.00 per 100 lbs.; mixed, 80 a 95 cts. per 100 Ibs. ; 


sin that afflicts the people. The convicts in our prisons, 

the paupers in our almshouses, the inmates of our in- 

sane institutions, and the inhabitants of the abodes of | 
squalor and shame are largely recruited from the dram | 
shops and taverns. In its moral and in its economical | 
aspect the State is equally concerned in the problem of 
the repression of drunkenness. The subject has reached 

a point where the decent and law-abiding people of the | 
community have become aroused to the necessity for | 
effective action, and it behooves the General Assembly, | 
in response to that just sentiment, to look the question | 
fearlessly in the face, and adopt such judicious measures 
as will at least effect an amelioration of the evil. 

“The returns of the County Commissioners show the 
presence of 6358 licensed drinking places in the city of | 
Philadelphia alone. This is at the rate of one saloon 
for every one hundred and twenty-five of the popula- 
tion—men, womenand children. How many unlicensed 
places there are must be left to conjecture.” 

The most dangerous places for the sale of intoxicants 
to women and young men, says Mayor Doyle, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in his inaugural address, are those of un- 
licensed pharmacists. 

Petitions in favor of local option are in circulation | 
thronghout the interior of California. 

Notice has been given in both Houses of the Michi- 
gan Legislature of a proposed Prohibition amendment 
to the State Constitution. 

Prohibition in Kansas having resulted in the exist- 
ence of about 100 more Federal retail liquor licenses 
there this year than there were in 1880, and either the 
same, or an increase in the number of wholesale dealers, 
maltsters and rectifying concerns, the Springfield Re- 
publ can observes that the figures are not so remarkable 
as the fact that they do not astonish anybody. 

A Hartford, Conn., man, now aged 80 years, and who! 
has been an inveterate smoker for 67 years, has kept} 
close account of the cost, and places the amount at 
$200,000 he might have now had to his credit had he 
invested every six months and placed at compound in- 


| $5.75. 


debility ; 16 of paralysis; 15 of diphtheria; 12 of scarlet, men firing from the bush. When the supports arrived 
fever and 11 of typhoid fever. \they stormed and burned fF osstown. The natives 
Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4}’s, 113); 4’s, 122}; 3’s, 102; meanwhile had murdered Pantanius. Subsequent tg 
currency 67s, 124 a 132. \these engagements the cruisers bombarded Hickory. 
Cotton was quiet but steady, at 11} cts. for middling town. No further outbreak has occurred. 
uplands. The news of the fighting with the natives at Came. 
Petroleum was dull at 7} cts. for refined, 70 Abel test, roons, has intensified the opposition in the Reich 
in barrels, and 9} cts. for do., 110 test, in cases. |to the granting of further credits for the development 
Feed was firm and in fair request. Sales of 7 cars of German colonization schemes in Africa, 
winter bran, spot, at $16 a $16.25; and one car choice | The National Gazette says the American delegates 
white middlings, at $19 per ton. to the Congo Conference explicitly disavow any inten. 
Flour and Meal.—The flour market was active and tion on the part of the United States to be responsible 
strong. Sales of 125 barrels Penna. family at $3.50; for the execution of the resolutions of the Conference 
125 barrels Penna., roller straight, at $4.25 ; 125 barrels on account of having taken part in its deliberations, 
Virginia family, at $4.50 ; 800 barrels winter, clear, at! An official bulletin states that up to the 8th inst, in 
$4 a $4.50; 650 barrels do., straight, at $4.50 a $4.65; the Provinces of Granada and Malaga, 1400 persons 
900 barrels winter patent, at $4.75 a $5.40; 1200 bar- were killed by the earthquakes, 800 were wounded and 
rels Minnesota clear, at $4 a $4.25; 500 barrels do., 43,000 are homeless. Alhama is to be rebuilt a mile 
straight, at $4.50 a $4.75; and 2800 do. patent at $5 a from its present site. 
Rye flour sold at $3.25 per barrel, a decline.) New shocks have occurred at Malaga, Torrox and 
Buckwheat flour was dull at $1.75 a $2.15 per 100 other places, on the 7th, 9th and 10th instants, and at 
pounds, the latter for very fancy in a jobbing way. Gibraltar on the 11th, Fifteen thousand persons hare 
Grain.—Wheat options were quiet, and irregular, already left Granada. The village of Guenejar ig 
closing with 90} cts. bid and 90§ ets. asked for 1st mo., slowly sliding downwards to the wall. ; 
91} cts. bid and 914 ets. asked for 2nd mo., 933 cts. bid) An opening has appeared in the mountain at Olivar 
and 934 cts. asked for 3rd mo., 95 cts. bid and 95} cts. from which smoke is reported to be issuing. The 
asked for 4th mo., 96} cts. bid and 97} asked for 5th subterranean rumblings and detonations are fearful, 
mo. Car lots were firmer. Rye was steady at 63} cts. Various scientific opinions have been formed as to the 
per bushel for No. 2 Penna. Corn options were quiet, cause of the opening. 
but closed at }e. better, with 50} cts. bid and 514 cts. | 
asked for Ist mo., 49 cts. bid and 493 cts. asked for 2nd! 


mo., 483 cts. bid and 49} cts. asked for 3rd mo., 48} cts, | : ; 
bid and 49} cts. asked, for 4th mo., 49} ets. bid and493| The stage will conneet on week days with the 9,03 
Oats, train from Broad street. 


cts. asked for 5th mo. Car lots advanced } a le. : 

—Options were quiet, and nominally 1}c. higher, clos-! Direct telephone connection with Philadelphia via 
ing with 38 cts. bid and 39 cts. asked fur Ist mo.; 38 West Chester Exchange, No. 85. All telegrams shonld 
cts. bid and 39 ets. asked for 2nd mo.; 38 cts. bid and be sent to West Chester, whence they will be transmit. 
39 cts. asked for 3rd mo.; 38 cts. bid and 39 cts. asked ted to the school by telephone. 

for 4th mo., 38 cts. bid and 39 cts. asked for 5th mo. 
Car lots were quiet in the absence of offerings from first | 


iil | FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
ands, 1 r 7 , 7 o. a . . 
"ies and Straw Market.—For the week ending 1st | Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
month 10th, 1885.— Loads of hay, 285; do. straw, 60. oe and ee ae es 
Average ice during week—P alias ti thy, 90 ets. ¢ | Applications or the Admission 0 atients may 

ab tae “tae the « eka re 0S cin, oen100 iby.» made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
’ Managers. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


straw, 95 cts a $1.05 per 100 Ibs. | 
The arrivals last week were: Beeves, 2700; sheep, | % fs ——aae 
10,000; hogs, 6000. | Drep, 5th mo. 15th, 1884, Priscrria R. Cooper, in 
Beef cattle were in fair request at 3 a7 cts. Fat! the 86th year of her age, a member of New Garden 
cows were inactive at 3 a 4} cts. Milch cows left off Monthly Meeting of Friends, Chester Co., Pa., and 
dull at $30 a $60. Veal calves moved slowly at 5 a 8 Telict of Aaron Cooper, formerly of Sadsbury, Chester 
cts. City dressed beeves closed at 6} a9} cts. Western county. 7” oo a 
dressed beeves left off at 7} a 9} cts. , suddenly, 12th mo. 10th, 1884, at his residence 
Sheep were held at 2 a5} cts. City dressed sheep near Easton, Md., Witttam N. Powe xt, in the 67th 
sold freely at 53 a 10 cts. Western dressed sheep were Year of his age. : s 
active at 64 a 74 cts. —, 12th mo. 21st, 1884, at Parkersville, Chester 
Hogs were in good demand at 6a 6} cts. \Co., Pa., SARAH BAILY, in the 71st year of her age, . 
_Fore1gy.—The British bark Isabel, at St. Johns, }esteemed member of Kennet Monthly Meeting 0 
Newfoundland, from Cadiz, reports that on 12th mo,| Friends, and formerly, for many years, an interes 
18, in latitude 38.51 north, longitude 29.55 west, “she {and valued | teacher at Westtown Boarding School. 
experienced terrific ‘ earthquake’ shocks, lasting fifteen This dear Friend had long been in declining health, 








minutes. The thunderous submarine rolling was ap-|a0d we believe she was engaged to be found pene 
palling. The ship was shaken in every fibre, and the |for the solemn change. A few nights before her de 


jcease, she remarked to those who were waiting on her, 
“ He can wash my robes in the blood of the Lamb, and 
make them white as snow,” and added, “I feel it to be 
so;” and we trust that through the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus her Saviour, she has been admitted into 
one of those many mansions in the Father's house, 
which our blessed Lord went before to prepare for thos 
who love Him. : 
—, Ist mo. 7th, 1885, at his residence, Bush Hill, 
N.C., after an illness of about one month, YARDLEY 
WaRNeER, in his 70th year: widely known for his it 
terest in the cause of education, and for his untiring 
and self-sacrificing efforts for the advancement of the 
freedmen of the South. His sickness was a suffering 
one, but borne with patience, retaining his conscious 
ness to the end. The day before his death he sent this 
message to his Monthly Meeting, “I die in peace, 4 
in the faith of the Gospel.” “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, yé 
have done it unto me.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 


crew, paralyzed with fear, broke through all discipline 
and cut the boats loose. The cessation of the shocks 
restored tranquillity on board. It was calm and fine at 
the time.” 

The Anglo-French Engineer Commission has de- 
cided to give the Suez Canal a breadth of 220 feet and 
a depth of 27 feet. The cost of the improvement is esti- 
mated at $40,000,000. 

Allof the members of the Egyptian Debt Commission, 
with the exception of the English delegate, have signed 
a statement to the effect that the financial proposals of 

Sarl Granville are unacceptable. 

Advices from Durban, South Africa, state that a 
British protectorate has been proclaimed over the 
whole coast of Pondoland. 

A despatch from Tientsin to the times says that China 
and Japan have agreed to submit the Corean question 
to the mediation of the representatives of England, 
Germany and America. 

Commander Knorr, of the German sguadron on the 
coast of West Africa, telegraphs that two corvettes ar- 
rived at Cameroons 12th mo. 18. They landed 330 
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